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an HE AMERICAN institutions of higher learn- 
8} ing in the Near East, which started their pioneer 


work in 1863, constitute some of the finest examples 
of constructive philanthropic enterprise in the world. 
the |For more than three-quarters of a century these 
institutions have been rendering an indispensable 
service to that area. 


Area Perspective 


The Near East, comprising 2,940,342 square miles 
(almost as much area as the continental United 
States), is made up of Greece, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
Palestine, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Trans-Jordan, Yeman, Sudan, Egypt, and several 
ksser principalities and shekhdomes. The popula- 
tion of the region is about 90,000,000—roughly two- 
thirds that of the United States. The main occupa- 
tion of the people is agriculture. Extremes of great 
wealth and abject poverty abound. 

The region is the birthplace of three of the world’s 
kading religions—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
ltis the heart of the Moslem world—a vast bloc of 
130,000,000 people stretching from China across 
‘sia to Capetown in South Africa. The national 
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By ABUL H. K. SASSANI* 


and cultural characteristics of the inhabitants of 
these countries have been greatly influenced by 
Islam, which is the predominant religion there. 
In this area, the meeting place of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, different races have mingled and clashed for 
centuries. 

The majority of the people of the Near East are 
great believers in the efficacy of education and are 
ambitious for their children. However, under their 
own highly centralized systems of education, they 
are generally not aware of the intrinsic value of 
education. 

The countries of the Near East maintain a number 
of institutions of higher education. Among the 
better known are: (1) In Turkey—lIstanbul Uni- 
versity, the Technical University of Istanbul, the 
Ankara School of Political Science, and the recently 
established University of Ankara. (2) In Syria— 
the Syrian University. (3) In Greece—the National 
University and the University of Salonica. In this 
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country are also a British School of Archeology and 
an Italian School of Archeology. (4) In Egypt— 
Foad I University, Farouk University, and Al-Azhar 
University. (5) In Israel—Hebrew University, 
Hebrew Technical Institute. (6) In Iran—Uni- 
versity of Teheran, and the 2-year old University 
of Tabriz. 

St. Joseph University of Beirut, founded in 1884, 
is a French institution of higher learning affiliated 
with the University of Paris, France. It is ad- 
ministered by the Lyons Province of the Society of 


Jesus and maintained partly by the French Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs. 
Objectives 


In this region of extraordinary strategic im- 
portance, a number of American institutions have 
been not only providing an “all round” college 
education for the youth of the Near and Middle 
East, but also building a reservoir of good will and 
international understanding. In true American 
tradition, and motivated by Christian ideals, they 
have opened their doors to qualified students without 
regard to race, color, or social standing. In the 
midst of heterogeneous educational systems, and 
under a constant internal and external pressure, 
these schools have tried to adhere to American 
academic standards. 

Consistent with the policies of their founders, the 
American schools have mobilized all their educational 
facilities to train their students for leadership in 
education, medicine, social welfare, engineering, 
agriculture, and other technical fields, without at- 
tempting to proselytize or Americanize them. 
Speaking about the aims of the American University 
of Beirut, B. L. Penrose, Jr., its new president, in his 
inaugural address on October 1, 1948, reiterated 
their mission: “Beyond what may here be done for 
our students themselves, it should be our constant 
aim to provide for the countries, which have shown 
their confidence in us by sending their sons and 
daughters, a never-ending stream of graduates 
qualified to become leaders of tomorrow. The type 
of experience which they acquire here must fit them 
for lives of greatest usefulness to their respective 
countries.” 


Institutions in Lebanon 


The American University of Beirut, located at 
Beirut, Lebanon, is one of the largest and most 
influential American institutions in the Near East. 
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It holds a charter from the regents of the University made 
of the State of New York and is authorized by them 
to issue degrees and diplomas. The university was 
founded in 1863 under the name of the Syrian 1 2-5 
Protestant College by Daniel Bliss, an American | sro; 
In 1920 the regents of the University of the State of of th 
New York amended the charter of the College of sand 
Beirut, changing its name to “The American Uni. Th, 
versity of Beirut,” and increasing the maximum 
number of trustees from 12 to 15. of th 
The university is a private nonsectarian institution | are m 
and is supported mainly by contributions from indi- | 44 ¢ 
viduals in the United States and grants from the ||, a¢ 
Rockefeller Foundation, and from its local income, | jms 
such as student fees, fees for board, lodging, and pital « 
gifts from its alumni association. The tuition fee 


, and 
for the academic year (School of Arts and Sciences) | ‘illag 


is $290. deme 

The total teaching and administrative personnel | (¢ the 
of 494 is composed of 21 different nationalities. Of Tp, 
this total, 350 are Lebanese and Syrians, 72| 1. A, 
Americans, 18 Palestinians, 15 British, 13 French, 
and one or two other nationalities. 

The total enrollment of the university for 1947-48 
was 2,658, of which 1,346 were at college level. 
The student body represents 37 different countries 
and 22 religions. Usually, for admission to the 
freshman class of the university, a student must be 
at least 16 years old and must present credit for 15} 
entrance high school units either by a certificate from 
an approved school or by examination. 

The campus occupies an extensive area along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Its buildings, the best 
in the Near East for educational work, and its 
facilities for athletics are excellent. The university 
has three main divisions: (1) The medical division, 
which includes a medical school, a dental school, a 
school of pharmacy, and a school of nursing and 
hospital; (2) the arts and science division, which has 
a business course, a school of arts and sciences, an 
engineering course, and an education course; and (3) 
the intermediate division, which includes the inter 
national college and two main departments—a Lycee, 
a French type of high school, and a preparatory 
school, with a program of studies similar to a British 
high school and another one similar to an Americad] 
high school. 

The American Junior College for Women, founded 
in 1924, is also located in Beirut. It is affiliated),, The 
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with the American University. The location in W Beir 
vicinity of the American University of Beirut t 
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ity made it possible for the students to use the university 
em |ibraries and register for special courses in the profes- 
re bow schools of the university. The college offers 
lan}, 2-year college course with special emphasis on 
an.| “broadening the intellectual and spiritual outlook 
>of | of the women who will carry responsibility for the 
Of standards of their country.” 

Jni- The college has taken the lead in forming consum- 
UM } ers’ cooperatives with branches established in many 
\of the city’s schools—educating its members, who 
tion | se mostly students, in the principles of cooperation 
ndi- | 1nd the development of cooperatives in the country. 
the |[, addition, students—Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
mé, | |ems—teach in the elementary schools, aid in hos- 
and | sital clinics, conduct classes in the YMCA or YWCA 
fee} ind do volunteer summer work in remote Syrian 
Ces) | villages. Generally, graduates of the college con- 
tinue their studies in the arts and science division 
‘of the American University of Beirut. 

The college was established under the auspices of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
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byterian Church in the U. S. A., which is responsible 
for its maintenance, conduct, and purpose. The 
institution has an affiliation with the Near East 
School of Theology under which students who have 
completed their freshman year at the college may 
continue with a combined course and receive both 
the college diploma and that of the Near East School 
of Theology. The college has about 22 members on 
its administrative and teaching staff, of which 8 are 
Americans. The tuition fee for the year is $225. 

The Near East School of Theology, located in 
Beirut, is an evangelical coeducational college offering 
5-year courses in the fields of theology, religious edu- 
cation, and social service. Qualification for the 
bachelor of arts degree is required before the school’s 
diploma is awarded. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. have cooperated with the college since 1932. 
In 1947 the college enrolled between 15 and 20 stu- 
dents. 
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Institutions in Turkey 


Robert College, another well-known American insti- 
tution of higher learning, is located in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of Istanbul, Turkey. The 
college was founded in 1863 and holds a charter from 
the State of New York. 

Robert College has a high school department and 
a collegiate division, the latter of which offers three 
courses of 4 years each leading to degrees in arts, 
science, and commerce. The curriculums of the 
college fit in with the Turkish national educational 
system. Robert College Engineering School awards 
degrees in mechanical, electrical, and civil engineer- 
ing. The engineering school admits students who 
have completed the sophomore year at the college. 

The present enrollment of the college is 950 
students, who are largely Turkish nationals. Turk- 
ish military cadets, who used to receive their techni- 
cal training in Germany, are now being sent to 
Robert College. 

Istanbul Woman’s College, founded in 1871 as a 
high school, is under joint administration with 
Robert College and is located directly across the bay 
from it. Twenty years after the school was estab- 
lished it was developed into a college and was then 
granted a charter by the State of Massachusetts. 
The stately buildings of the college were made 
possible by generous gifts of six Americans. 

This was the first college in the Near East to 
admit Moslem women. Before 1908 the college, 
because of the official restriction on the attendance 
of Turkish women at foreign institutions, graduated 
only two Turkish women. Under the Turkish Re- 
public, Turkish women have become teachers, 
doctors, editors, lawyers, businesswomen, and mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

In addition to preparatory training, the college 
offers courses leading to bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of science degrees. It has an enrollment of about 500. 


Institutions in Syria 


Aleppo College in Aleppo, Syria, had its origin in 
two earlier schools—the Central Turkey College, 
founded in Aintab, Turkey, in 1872 and moved to 
Aleppo in 1922, and the North Syrian School for 
Boys, established in Aleppo in 1921. These two 
schools were reorganized and in 1934 became a junior 
college. The college holds its charter from the State 
of Massachusetts and receives its support from two 
missionary organizations: The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, and the 
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Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 48 of 
U.S. A. 

The college has a total enrollment of about 600, of whol 
which only 100 students are in the Junior College thicl 
Department. It has approximately 40 teachers og I947- 
the staff, of whom 5 are Americans. Most of the} th 
other teachers are graduates of this college or the|*” - 
American University of Beirut. 

Damascus College at Damascus, Syria, was started Atl 
on November 5, 1945, by the American University of} the 
Beirut in response to a request of Shukri Bey Kuwatli, based 
a former president of the Syrian Republic. The of the 
school, which is under the administration of a faculty| "4! 
on loan from the American University of Beirut, two 
offers only elementary education and the first year|"% 
of high school; other grades are to be opened later, ! tt" 
During 1947-48, it had an enrollment of 192 students,| #4 ° 


Institutions in Greece Th 


Pierce College in Athens, or the Junior College|’ 
for Girls, founded in 1875, was first known as the dy 
American Collegiate Institute. The institution was 
in Smyrna, Turkey, until 1922, but after the Turkish] de 
Revolution it was moved to the present location in 
Elleniko, a suburb of Athens. The academic lev 
of the college has been affected by the educational’ 
conditions in Greece. Before 1939, the college ha topl 
a large high school department and a good 4-yeaq/' 





sixth- 
and 1 


college course. Later it reduced the curriculum a" 
the junior college level. The college department i * 
olo; 


divided into three courses: The classical course, the 
social work course, and the commercial course. 

Anatolia College in Salonica, Greece, founded i) Her | 
1894, holds a charter from the State of Massachusetts. Du 
It has a high school and junior college section. The" 
college was first established in Turkey by Americani}, 
of the Congregationalist Church, but after th pe st 
Turkish Revolution it was reestablished in Gr pmb 
and recognized by the Greek Ministry of Educatio 
in 1925. The first charter, secured in 1894, w 
amended in 1922. 


know: 














standard college course leading to the bachelor 
arts degree. Since 1925, the curriculum has follo 


that of the Greek Gymnasium, preparing for proj The 
fessional courses. The program of studies takes the/tpa 
student through approximately a junior college*ton 
course. necia 

The total staff consists of 46 persons, of whom drabi 
president, the dean of men, the dean of women, andi! En 


several members of the teaching staff are Americans{'n. 
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As of April 1947, the general endowment funds of 
‘\the college were estimated at $528,216.89, and the 
0, of gholarship endowments totaled $23,274.90, all of 
which were invested in the United States. The 


of this number were boarding students. Except a 
- the| fe Armenians and Jews, the students were all 
Greeks. 

Athens College was founded in 1925 by a group of 


arted : i 
ty of Athenians who wished to establish an institution 
vati,| sed on American ideals. Soon after the opening 


The of the college, the Greek Government recognized and 

culty kgalized its existence. The college is governed by 
two boards—a board of directors residing in Greece 
ontaining both Greeks and Americans, and a board 
of trustees in America consisting of 15 Americans 
and 3 Greek-Americans. The college has a charter 
fom New York State. 

The college is located in the suburban community 
of Psychico, a few miles east of Athens. It offers 
i0 years of schooling, beginning with the fourth 
Demotic, which corresponds roughly to the fourth 
arkish gade in American schools. The school designates 
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| ixth—“demotic,” the next 2 years “gymnasium,” 
aid the last 5 years “subfreshman,” “freshman,” 
: “sophomore,” “junior,” and “senior.” The last 2 
{year Jars correspond somewhat to the first years of an 
American college. All courses are taught in Greek 
enti wth the exception of biology, geography, and psy- 
e, th thology, which are given in English. Unless he 
tnows modern Greek, the college has very little to 
le d inter to an American student. 
| During 1948-49 the school had a total enrollment 
830 students, ranging from the age of 9 to 19. 
All the students were Greek nationals. The teach- 
ae ng staff at the beginning of the 1948-49 school year 
tmbered 8 Americans, all of whom teach English, 













ia Christian nonsectarian institution. It is con- 
tolled by a board of trustees in the United States. 


or pro] The university offers a 5-year secondary course to 
kes theMepare the student for the Egyptian Government 
colleg§*tondary school certificate of the general and 


Necial courses. The classes are conducted in 
English with special Arabic and French instruc- 


ton. It also prepares the students for the London 
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{47-48 enrollment was 304 boys and 197 girls; 110 ' 
















































matriculation examination. The university awards 
the degree of bachelor of arts based on a 4-year 
program with social science, education, science- 
mathematics, and journalism sequences. 

The school of journalism publishes the Journal of 
Modern Education in Arabic. The school of oriental 
studies, founded in 1921, holds seminars for the 
study of religious history, literature, and Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian languages. ‘The extension de- 
partment of the university has exerted a wide social 
influence. Among its varied activities are popular 
public lectures by prominent Egyptian authorities 
and visiting educators. The Cairo School of Social 
Work, while not affiliated with the university, is 
closely allied to it and benefits from university 
courses in social work. During World War II, the 
university provided headquarters for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute in the Near East. 
The secondary section of the college of arts and 
sciences of the university has been named Lincoln 
School since 1944. 

The total enrollment for 1945-46 was 444 students 
with 134 at college level representing some 29 
different countries and 7 different religions. There 
are about 33 on the administrative and teaching 
staff, of which 6 are Americans. 

The American College for Girls, at Cairo, Egypt, 
which is administered by the American Mission in 
Egypt for the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, is the lineal descendant of the first girls’ 
school in Egypt. It was organized in 1912 under the 
United Presbyterian Mission Board. 

The college offers courses beginning with the 
elementary and continuing through the equivalent 
of an American junior college program of studies. 
The Arabic, English, and French languages are 
taught throughout. The domestic science, physical 
education, and music departments have shown 
steady development in recent years. The depart- 
ment of music offers a diploma in music and prepares 
students for the examinations of the Trinity College 
of Music of London. 

The total enrollment of the college is about 400. 


Institution in lraq 

The University of Baghdad had its origin in 1923. 
In that year Dr. and Mrs. Calvin K. Staudt were 
commissioned to establish a school in Baghdad, 
Iraq, under the United Missions in Mesopotamia, 
which was supported by the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, the Reformed Church in the 
United States (now the Evangelical and Reformed 
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Church), and the Reformed Church in America. 
The American School for Boys was founded in 1925, 
and included a primary school and a secondary 
school. In 1930, the school was separated from the 
United Missions and operated as a private school 
financed by gifts and donations from private sources 
in America. 

In 1931 permission was granted by the Iraq Gov- 
ernment to add 4 years of college. For 2 years a 
freshman class was conducted. After a number of 
reorganizations a board of trustees was organized in 
New York in May 1939, and the school was incorpo- 
rated in the State of Maryland. 

. In the fall of 1946, a catalog was issued, saying that 
the American School for Boys had been incorporated 
in the State of Maryland as the University of 
Baghdad, with plans for colleges of agriculture, engi- 
neering, and premedical sciences. However, the 
school has had a number of difficulties from the start, 


and some time may elapse before it is firmly 
established. 


Contribution 


American higher education for the Near East was 
a natural outgrowth of American missionary activity 
which, since 1820, under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, has exercised a 
steady influence throughout this region. The early 
missionaries saw the necessity for establishing schools 
with high ideals and good academic standards. They 
created competition that forced improvement of not 
only the national schools but the Jesuit and Lazarist 
schools which had been there earlier. Almost all of 
them, although conducted on a Christian basis, are 
nonsectarian and are financed by private funds. 

Over a period of 75 years, under extraordinarily 
difficult circumstances, these American colleges in the 
Near and Middle East, with the devoted services of 
many American teachers, have helped to develop 
competent national leaders. From this century-old 
pioneering enterprise the Middle East is now reaping 
great benefit. 

English, the language of instruction generally, has 
become a common bond among students of all 
nationalities and a lifelong medium of international 
friendship and economic relations. In fact, the 
English language has acquired a great deal of pres- 
tige and is leading the French language in demand 
and popularity even in the national schools. 

During World War II, the United States, fighting 
a global war, organized a Near Eastern cultural pro- 
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gram to win friends and explain America in that| 
uneasy cross roads of empire. One reason the pro. 
gram proved unusually successful was that the 
ground had been so well prepared. These school; 
were considered so important by the War and State 
Departments after the war broke out that their 
trustees were asked to keep them operating at all 
costs. 

There are many leaders throughout this region in 
all walks of life, including ministers of education, 
who were educated in these institutions. In the 
field of international relations, the American-edu- 
cated representatives of these countries have made| 
themselves felt in the important international! 
conferences. ‘Twenty-nine delegates and advisers| 
to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco 
were graduates of the American colleges in the Near’ 
and Middle East. The influx of students in the 
universities and colleges in the United States from 
the Near East is also a direct result of the impact 
of these American institutions. 

These colleges have served no nationalist cause or 
special interest and, therefore, have won the admira- 
tion and respect of these countries. They have 
made their campuses centers of tolerance where 
adherents to any belief or cause may meet and work 
together in harmony. The true spirit of these 
colleges is well expressed in the motto of one of the 
student organizations: ‘““The realm in which we 
share is vastly larger than the realm in which we 
differ.” 

The constant Russian pressure all along the 
northern frontier of this region, stretching from 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, and the 
steady seeping of the communistic propaganda in 
the Near East have created there a state of funda 
mental ferment. Although the area which has given 
the world three cardinal religions cannot be suddenly 
argued out of its deep-rooted religious ideals, the 
Russian challenge will continue its critical pressure. 
However, the American education there, by stressing) 
clearly and consistently the idea of social service, 
social responsibility for the masses, for the under 
privileged, and the dispossessed, and respect for 
religion and individual liberty, has created a positive 
antidote to the challenges of Russian Communist. 
With the serious social upheaval and developments 
in many parts of the world today, the youth who g0 
from these American schools in the Near East thi 
year and for years to come may well hold in thei 
hands the peace of many nations. 
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Georgetown University Institute of Languages 


and Linguistics 


EGINNING in the fall of 1949 the George- 

town University School of Foreign Service 
will operate an institute of languages and linguistics 
for the threefold purpose of preparing men and 
women for professional careers in the field of foreign 
languages, preparing candidates whose professional 
activities require effective knowledge of languages, 
and making contributions in the field of applied 
linguistics and teaching methods. 


Institute Organization and Curriculum 


To achieve these purposes, the institute will be 
divided into the divisions of languages, linguistics, 
and methodology. The division of languages will 
offer courses in Germanic, Slavic, Arabic, and far 
eastern languages and eventually in a number of the 
less commonly used tongues. The primary object 
of the division of linguistics will be the development 
and publication of authoritative specialized glossaries 
of emerging terminology in various technical and 
scientific fields of international importance. The 
division of methodology will conduct research and 
experiments with existing and new pedagogical aids 
for language teaching, such as recordings and visual 
aids, in order to ascertain their value and effective- 
ness. 

Students with at least 2 years of college work or 
the equivalent and with specialization in languages 
may be enrolled for the courses leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in languages. Three years of 
intensified studies—one of them normally to be 
spent abroad—requiring the attainment of pro- 
ficiency in at least two foreign languages will be 
required for the diploma. Exceptional students 
may be allowed to complete the course in less time. 
Interested college graduates and academically 
qualified women preparing for language secretarial 
administrative work may enroll as special students. 
Enrollment in the institute will be limited to 200 
students. 


Language Study Correlated with Other Studies 


Correlated courses in geography, history, civiliza- 
tion, and contemporary conditions and problems will 
be conducted in several major languages, as also will 
be certain general courses such as foreign relations, 
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international law, world economics, and area surveys. 
Thus a student majoring in Slavic languages may 
during his last year follow lectures on the political 
and cultural history of Europe given in the Russian 
language, while students specializing in the Romance 
languages may enroll in a lecture course on inter- 
national law given in French or an area survey of 
Latin America presented in Spanish. Textbook in- 
struction will be kept at a minimum, while the 
library, lectures, syllabi, group or seminar work, 
recorded material, and individual tutoring will form 
the basis of instruction. An especially equipped 
hall will provide facilities for language and interpre- 
tation training and for conducting multilingual 
seminars and discussion groups. It is hoped that by 
these various procedures a contribution may be made 
toward improving the practical language skills of 
Americans preparing for foreign service and other 
careers requiring knowledge of foreign languages. 


Student Exchanges 


The institute will initiate a program for student 
exchanges which, through a sojourn of 1 year abroad, 
will assure students opportunity to acquire direct 
knowledge of languages and customs and other 
matters in their field of specialization. After their 
year of study abroad, degree students will usually be 
ready for their final year at the institute which will 
be devoted to the shaping of their general informa- 
tion and linguistic knowledge toward practical 
professional ends. 

There will also be an arrangement for admission to 
the institute each year of a considerable number of 
foreign students. 


Consultants and Associates 


In addition to the institute’s own faculty, a 
selected group of experts in the field of languages from 
other universities will act as a board of visiting 
consultants in connection with the research program 
of the division of methodology. Members of the 
department of foreign languages of the school of 
foreign service will also cooperate as consultants and 
as an associate staff. Professor Leon Dostert has 
been appointed director of the institute. 
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Salaries of Teachers in Professional Schools 


REPORT recently released by the Committee 

on Faculty Salaries of the American Society for 
Engineering Education! contains information con- 
cerning the salaries being paid to teachers in profes- 
sional schools of engineering, architecture, business, 
law, and dentistry, as well as comparisons of the 
salaries paid to engineering teachers with those 
earned by engineers in nonteaching employment. 


Salary Findings 


The study was made possible by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York, and by the cordial 
cooperation of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture, the American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business, the American Association 
of Dental Schools, and the Association of American 
Law Schools. Unsuccessful efforts were made to 
enlist the participation of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. Questionnaires were sent to 
all institutions whose names were provided by the 
professional school organizations previously men- 
tioned. Responses were received from the institu- 
tions as follows: Engineering, 80 percent; architec- 
ture, 86 percent; business, 93 percent; law, 90 
percent; dentistry, 55 percent. 

The teaching salaries in the five professional fields 
are summa ized in four tables. The essential fea- 
tures of three of these tables are presented herewith. 
The fourth table gives institutional maximum, mini- 
mum, and median salaries in the various professional 
fields (institutions being identified by code numbers) 
with summaries of the engineering teaching salaries 
by geographic regions and by types of institutions. 


Other Information 


For each of the professions the tabulation of 
salaries is followed by a discussion of other pertinent 
aspects of the status of teachers in that profession. 
Included are extra institutional payments for sum- 
mer school teaching, for teaching over and above 
normal loads, and for conducting sponsored research 
in the summer and during the academic year. 

The study discloses that an increasing number of 


'The members of the committee are: William C. White, dean of adminis- 
tration, Northeastern University, chairman; Malcolm G. Kispert, assistant to 
the president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, secretary; T. Keith Glen- 
nan, president, Case Institute of Technology; Henry H. Armsby, specialist for 
engineering education, U. S. Office of Education; and the following deans of 
engineering—Clarence L. Eckel, University of Colorado; Thorndike Saville, New 
York University; S. S. Steinberg, University of Maryland. 
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engineering schools have found it sound policy to pay 
one salary for full-time service, dividing loads be- 
tween teaching and sponsored research as may be 
necessary or desirable. There is almost unanimous 
agreement among them as to the importance and 
desirability of encouraging fundamental unsponsored 
research. A few institutions actually allow up to 
50 percent of the time of some staff members for 
such work. Most of them, however, stated that 
pressures of peak enrollments, contract research, 
shortage of teaching staff, and similar factors have 
operated to minimize the amount of basic unspon- 
sored research in current programs. 

There is agreement among the respondents from 
schools of engineering on the desirability of permit- 
ting staff members to engage in a reasonable amount 
of appropriate private professional activity, provided 
such activity does not interfere with institutional 
duties. Most administrators encourage such service 
in the belief that it enhances the effectiveness of 
teaching. In the responding institutions this type 
of work is done from time to time by 40 to 50 percent 
of professors, 30 to 35 percent of associate professors, 
20 to 25 percent of assistant professors, and 10 to 
15 percent of instructors. Consulting fees in all 
cases are retained by the staff members. 


How the Report May Be Useful 


Examination of the tabulated data in this report 
should enable each institution to find its own position 
as to salaries in the educational scene, and thus to 
judge whether its salary scale is a reasonable one. 
Local economic conditions, opportunities for teachers 
to supplement their incomes through professional 
service, summer teaching or research, the quality 
and amount of service that members of the staff are 
expected to give, and the financial status of the 
institution—all these are additional factors that 
need to be taken into account when the adequacy of 
salaries at an institution is being considered. 

The full title of the report is “The Survey of 


_ Teachers’ Salaries in Engineering Schools and a 


Comparison of These With Salaries Paid to Engineers 
in Nonteaching Employment and With Teachers’ 
Salaries in Other Professional Schools.” Copies 
may be obtained from Prof. A. B. Bronwell, secre 
tary, American Society for Engineering Education, 
care of Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of 12,554 members of teaching staffs by academic rank in 339 professional schools, 














1948-49 
ie Professors, including : : 
umber | tora department heads Associate professors | Assistant professors Instructors 
Professional schools e iInstitU-| | eachers 
ooncies reported 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Aschitecture.... .....<.... 43 516 113 22 118 23 144 28 141 27 
ete Orr. <Low 54 2,252 602 27 390 17 486 22 774 34 
ee ae ee 26 388 113 30 78 20 75 19 122 31 
eS | 123 8, 585 1, 820 21 1, 536 18 1,911 22 3, 318 39 
MN oecet Seeds 93 813 461 57 127 16 174 21 51 6 
| ee ee 339 | 12,554 3, 109 24.8 2, 249 i. 2, 790 22.2 4, 406 35.1 



































Table 2.—Maximum and minimum annual salaries of 12,554 teachers in various ranks in five types of professional 
schools, with calculated medians, 1948-49 ! 





| Professors, including | Associate professors Assistant professors Instructors 
department heads ; P P 





Professional schools 


} | | | | 

| dN -- | Indi- j “er ndi- «| b eteeite > | Ee ma. Po i- 

| Maxi- | Mini- | in@t | Maxi- | Mini- | 19d | Maxi- | Mini- | Indi | Masi- | Mini- | Indi, 
mum | mum | . mum | m ° ° | mum no 

| | median} | wi lmedian _— median 





| 
| | | | | | 
, | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars \ Dollars | Dollars | Dollars \ Dollars 
8 




















Dollars | Dollars 

mrchiveotie J. os ee 12,000 | 3,000 5,800 | 8,000 | 3,600 4,600 | 8,000 | 2,800 | 3,800 | 4,000 | 2,000 | 3,200 

’ jE ES URE E NE 114, 000 | 3, 800 | 6, 500 | 9,500 | 3,500 | 5,000 | 7,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,400 | 1,900 3,100 

) LS ea ae ee eae '10, 800 | 3,000 | 6,600 | 7,300 | 3,800 | 5,300 | 6,300 | 2,500 | 4,300 | 5,400 | 1,000 3,100 

| Bopmeeting oo o2)oo 32 112,000 | 3,700 | 5,800 | 9,500 3,000 | 4,400 | 6,800 | 2,500 | 3,800 | 4,700 | 1,700 | 3,000 
Cee ae ee eee 15, 000 | aie 7,100 | 8,000 | 3,600 | 5,000 | 7,000 | 2,500 | 4 7,500 | 2,400 





1 All salaries are based on 10 months of service; salaries reported for more than 10 months of service have been reduced by one-sixth. The medians are the indi- 
vidual medians for the country as a whole, calculated from the data reported by taking into account the number of teachers at each institution. 


















































t Table 3.—Annnual salaries of 12,554 faculty members in 339 professional schools, 1948-49 ' 
. {[Maximum, minimum, and median salaries reported by institutions] 
10 
e. | Median of maxima Median of minima Median of media 
rs i 
al | | 
| Pro- | Pro- | | Pro- 
ty | fes- | fes- fes- 
| sors | he sors : sors . 
re Professional schools | Pe. | (in | Asoo Assist- - De- | Go- Asso- |Assist- "3 De | Go- sre wong a 
he art- | clud- | cate | ant | In art- | clud- | “ate | ant n- | part- | clud- | % 
part | cue | pro- | pro- | struc-| P : pro- | pro- | struc- pro- | pro- | struc- 

at | oe | foe fee | tors ment | 198 | fes- | fes- | tors | ment | MS | fes- | fes- | tors 

|heads| de- | heads | de- ro heads| de- pay Lee 
of | | part- | S0F8 | sors | part- | %°r8 part- 

ment ment ment 

| \heads)} | heads) heads) 
of | | 

P | 
Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- | Dol- 
ers lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars | lars lars lars 
ars” Architecture... _....-- 6, 400) 6,000) 4, 800} 4,000} 3, 400) 6, 300) 5,000} 4, 300} 3, 600) 2,850) 6,400) 5, 300) 4, 500) 3, 850) 3,050 
' NET 6,000} 6, 500} 5,000} 4, 300) 3, 500| 5, 300) 4,950) 4, 400) 3,500) 2, 800) 5,600) 5, 800) 4,750) 4,000) 3, 100 
Mee 1 Dentistry. .........-- 6, 900| 6, 800) 5, 650} 4, 800} 3, 800] 5,000! 5,400] 4, 600} 3, 800| 2, 800) 6, 250} 6, 200) 5, 350) 4, 400) 3, 300 
re- Engineering-__..._.--- 6, 200} 6, 300} 4, 800} 4,000} 3, 500} 5,000) 4, 800) 4,000) 3, 300) 2,700! 5, 700) 5,200) 4, 300) 3, 700} 3,000 
on Pe inismannneennsee 7,050} 6,450) 5,200) 4,400) 3, 600 7, 050) 5. 500) 5,000] 4,000) 3, 500| 7,050) 6,050) 5, 150} 4, 200| 3, 600 
] 




















All salaries are based on 10 months of service; salaries reported for more than 10 months of service have been reduced by one-sixth. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


Bits filed in the Eighty-first Congress of interest 
to higher education and not previously reported in 
Hicuer Epucation are listed below. 

Recent action in Congress includes the reporting 
out of committee of the following: House Resolu- 
tion 87, referring to the use of Finland’s war debt 
payments to provide education in the United States 
for citizens of Finland; House bill 3829, to provide 
assistance to certain local school agencies overbur- 
dened with war-incurred enrollments; House bill 242, 
to provide for the conferring of the degree of bachelor 
of science upon graduates of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; House bill 210 concerning 
the conveyance of land at Fort Schuyler to New York 
State for use as a maritime school. 

On August 1, 1949, the House passed House bill 
5602 authorizing the provision of necessary expenses 
of tuition, subsistence, and return passage to China 
for selected citizens of that country in need of such 
assistance and enrolled during the academic year 
1948-49 as full-time students in good standing in 
accredited colleges, universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions in the United States. 

The House is presently holding hearings on House 
bills 1380 and 3785 which pertain to the establishing 
of a publicly supported labor extension program for 
wage and salary earners. Senate bill 110, treating 
on the same subject, was reported out of committee 
on March 4, 1949, but has not been voted upon by 
the Senate. 

The following new bills were introduced up to 


August 10, 1949: 


FepErRAL Arp To STATES 


School Buildings Construction—S. 2317 (Hum- 
phrey), H. R. 5718 (Mitchell). 

Minimum Education—H. R. 5789 (Kearns), H. R. 
5791 (Morton), H. R. 5795 (Werdel), H. R. 5838 
(Kennedy), H. R. 5939 (Burke). 

Loans to Needy Students for High School Educa- 
tion—H. R. 5852 (Furcolo). 


FEDERAL SupPoRT OF RESEARCH 


Research Relating to Child Life and Develop- 
ment—S. 2352 (Pepper), H. R. 5835 (Battle). 

Public Health Research and Education—H. R. 
5940 (Biemiller). 
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National Science 


(Elliott). 
VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


H. R. 5833 (Teague). 


MiuitTary TRAINING 


Increase Number of Cadets at U. S. Military 
Academy—S. 2210 (Tydings). 

Establishment of an Additional Service Acad- 
emy—S. 2355 (Tydings), H. R. 5834 (Vinson). 

Establishment of U. S. Air Force Academy—H. R. 
5783 (Brooks). 





Combined Plan of Study at M. I. T. 


Two coLLeGES, Pomona College of California and 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut, have joined 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in its 
plan for combined liberal arts and technological 
study. Fourteen liberal arts colleges are now coop- 
erating in the plan, which was jointly established in 
1936. 

At the Institute 2 years of study are generally 
required of graduates of liberal arts colleges in order 
to qualify for the bachelor of science degree in engi- 
neering or the bachelor in city planning. Under the 
combined plan of study a student of high standing 
in any of the 14 colleges, by properly planning his 
studies, may pursue a 5-year program in which the 
first 3 years are spent at the college and the last 2 
(or 3, in the case of architecture) at the Institute, 
leading to the bachelor’s degree from each institu- 
tion. In this way 1 year is saved, and the degrees 
of both institutions and the experience of residence 
in both are secured. 

Since the combined plan of study has been in 
effect, 75 students have been graduated from the 
Institute under its provisions. During the year 
beginning in September 1949 there will be 105 
students at the Institute under the plan. 

Other colleges participating in the combined plan 
include Amherst College, Bowdoin College, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), Middlebury College, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Reed College, Ripon College, 
St. Lawrence University, Washington and Jefferson 
College, College of William and Mary, Williams 
College, and College of Wooster. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. : 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Administration of Vocational Education. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
112 p. (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, 
General Series No. 1, Revised 1948.) 30 cents. 


A statement of policies and recommendations for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education under the provisions of the cur- 
rent Federal Vocational Education Acts to aid in promoting 
the further development of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories. Contains sections on: Administrative 
Relationships Under the Federal Vocational Education Acts; 
Agricultural Education; Distributive Occupations Education; 
Home Economics Education; Trade and Industrial Education, 
and Vocational Guidance. 


Education in Bolivia, by Raymond H. Nelson. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 90 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 1.) 25 cents. 

Based on data gathered by the author in 1947 and supple- 
mented since then by documentation. Discusses: Evolution of 
education in Bolivia, elementary, secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation; teacher education, and higher education. Includes 
bibliography of 35 titles, all in Spanish. 

Radio and Television, Bibliography, by Gertrude 
G. Broderick, assisted by Harry Moskowitz. Wash- 
ington, U. §. Government Printing Office, 1949. 33 
p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 17.) 15 cents. 

This annotated list of references covers the general fields of 
tadio and television, as well as many of their specific uses as 
mediums of education; includes a variety of books and a selection 


of published studies that have contributed to the advancement 
of radio and the electronic arts in the last decade. 


With Liberty and Justice for All, by Edna McGuire. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 





of a series of dramatic episodes; tells how self-government h 
developed in this country since colonial days, how the Natio 
prepared its territories for self-government and finally how this 
Nation is working to win security and strengthen democracy. 


Also contains suggestions for practicing responsible self-govern- 
ment in everyday affairs. 


From Other Government Agencies 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Study Abroad: International 
Handbook—Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational 
Exchange, vol. I, 1948. Paris, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
224 p. Sold in the United States by the Columbia 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 


The first of a series of publications designed to provide details 
of all available opportunities for trans-national study, and organ- 
ized arrangements in this field. Intended to be of practical assist- 
ance for those wishing to travel out of their own countries for pur- 
poses of study. It is a repository of information on the considera- 
ble investments by governments, universities, foundations, and 
charitable institutions in the promotion of international study. 


Non-Government Publications 


Accounting for Colleges and Universities by Clarence 
Scheps. Baton Rouge, La., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 391 p. Cloth. $6.50. 


An accounting textbook and manual for institutions of higher 
education prepared for administrative officers. Bases its classifi- 
cation of accounts and form of reports on the recommendations of 
the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education. Covers all aspects of financial accounting and 
business procedures in a college or university including the funda- 
mental principles of institutional accounting and reporting; 
preparation and control of the operating budget; special aspects 
related to the accounting and management of endowment, loan, 
plant, and agency funds; purchasing, storing, inventorying, and 
issuance of supplies, materials, and equipment; cost accounting; 
internal audit and control; and financial statements. 


Applications to the Professional Schools and Colleges 
for the Fall Term 1948, by William S. Guthrie. 
Columbus 10, Ohio. College of Arts and Science of 
the Ohio State University, 1949. 82 p. Proc. 

A manual of current information for faculty advisers and coun- 
selors of preprofessional students of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, pharmacy, optometry, osteopathy, and law. Provides 
college counselors with the facts they must face in dealing with the 
problems of the large number of qualified men and women who 


will not be admitted to freshman classes in the professional 
schools. 


The Association of Urban Universities. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, at Pitts- 


= 
= 





1949. 72 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 15.) 25 cents. burgh, 1948. Twenty-fifth Report. (Copies from 
Supplements text and reference book materials about the David D. Henry, eccretary-treasurer, Wayne Uni- 
growth of democratic ideals in America through the presentation versity, Detroit 1, Mich.) 72 p. $l. (Paper.) 
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Background and Opportunity of the State University 
of New York, by Oliver C. Carmichael and Alvin C. 
Eurich. [Albany 1, N. Y., The State University of 
New York] April 1949. 15 p. 


Addresses given at the organizational meeting of the State 
University of New York, April 4, 1949. 


Counselor Preparation. New York 5 (82 Beaver 
Street), N. Y. National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 37p. Paper. 50 cents. 

A manual for the preparation of counselors with special refer- 
ence to educational and vocational counseling, prepared in coop- 
eration with eight participating agencies, including the Office of 
Education and the Veterans’ Administration. 


Developments in Public Social Welfare and Their 
Implications for Education, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and Universities 
[1949], 111 p. 


Proceedings of a conference, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Agency-School Committee on Preparation for Public Social 
Welfare and the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Harrisburg, Pa., October 15 and 16, 1948, which was 
devoted primarily to the preparation of professional personnel for 
social welfare work in Pennsylvania. The conference considered 
the role of undergraduate colleges and the four professional 
schools of social work in the State. 


Educational Philanthropy, by Arnaud C. Marts. 
New York 17, N. Y. Marts & Lundy, Inc., 1949. 
28 p. Free. 


An address delivered to District II of the American Alumni 
Council at Pocono Manor, Pa., January 26, 1949. Four major 
methods for raising funds for colleges are discussed. 


General Education Board Annual Report, 1947-48. 
New York, N. Y. (49 West Forty-ninth Street), The 
Board, 1949. 304 p. 


In four sections—Historical Review 1902-1947; A Forward 
View; Annual Report for 1947; Annual Report for 1948. Presents 
reviews of higher education for 1947 and 1948; summarizes appro- 
priations under the Board’s change of program, placing greater 
emphasis on improving the quality of education. 


Issues in Library Education. A Report of the 
Conference on Library Education, Princeton Uni- 
versity, December 1948. Harold Lancour, ed. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1949. 74 p. 
Paper. $2. 


Contains discussions of several aspects of library education, 
recruiting for librarianship, accreditation of library schools, 
classification and certification of librarians, and placement of 
librarians. 


The Outlook for Raising Funds in 1949, by George 
E. Lundy. 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., 1949. 16p. Free. 
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Address, based upon study of trends in giving, was delivered at 
a special meeting of presidents and administrators of Methodist 
educational institutions in New York, Jan. 14, 1949. Takes 
optimistic view of financial assistance through gifts to the colleges, 


Report of the Committee on Medical Education 
Centers. Albany 1, N.Y. The State University of 
New York, 1949. 63 p. 


Discusses problems of and plans for the establishment of two 
medical education centers within the program of the State 
University of New York. 


The Rockefeller Foundation. A Review for 1948, 
by Chester I. Barnard. New York (49 West Forty- 
ninth Street), N. Y. The Foundation. 71 p. 
Free. ‘ 


Contains statements of the activities of the year by the secre- 
tary, treasurer, and the directors of the various fields of work. 


Student Leadership and Government in Higher Edu- 
cation (Revised), by Ralph A. Dungan, Jr. and 
Gordon Klopf. Revision by Richard G. Heggie. 
Madison, Wis., U. S. National Student Association, 
1949. 39p. 25 cents. 


Written to serve as a basis for establishing and improving 
student governments in American colleges and universities, and 
to direct attention to the methods of developing leadership in the 
university community. 
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